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AMERICANIZATION BILL PASSES UNITED 
STATES SENATE. 


Discussion on Kenyon Measure Goes Into Fundamentals of 
Federal and State Interest in Education—F inal Vote, 36-14. 


The Kenyon Americanization bill, providing Federal 
cooperation with the States in the elimination of 





TEACHER SHORTAGE STILL GRAVE PROBLEM. 


State Reports Show Slight Improvement Over Last Fall— 
Future Prospects Uncertain—-Low Normal School Enroll- 
ments Sericus Feature. 


“ Your attention is directed to the necessity of mak- 
ing very generous provisions for increases in salaries 


illiteracy and the education of the foreign born, passed | of teachers for the school year beginning September 


the Senate on January 26, 
following a week of ex- 
tended discussion in which 
an unusually large num- 
ber of Senators partici- 
pated. 


The final vote was 36 to 14. 
Amendments offered just be- 
fore the final vote was taken 
to place the work in the Divi- 
sion of Naturalization of the 
Department of Labor were 
rejected. 

As passed by the Senate the 
bill contained several changes 
from the form in which it 
came from the committee. 
The appropriation of $12,500,- 
000 was reduced to $6,500,000 
and made annual instead of 
for four years, though it was 
understood to be the sense of 
the Senate that the work 
should continue for three 
years. The appropriation of 
$500,000 for possible adminis- 
trative use was cut to $336,100 
and itemized. A change in 
the compulsory feature of the 
Jaw requires all resident per- 
sons, whether citizens or 
aliens, between 16 and 21 
years of age, to attend classes 
for at least 209 hours a year. 
In the original bill it was pro- 


posed to compel aliens up to 45 to attend. 
be noted by comparing the bill as printed on page 3 of this issue 
with the bill as printed in School Life for November 1. 

When the Senate teok up the bill on Friday, January 16, 
Senator Kenyon began a comprehensive statement on the bill, 
which he concluded the following day. 
I appreciate that objections will be raised to the bill. 
the argument that we hear so much in the Chamber that State 


(Continued en page 15.) 
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WHAT STATE SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THINK OF 
TEACHER SHORTAGE. 


(Memorandum adopted at meeting Jan. 7 by public 
school officials of nine eastern States.) 


In the States of the Atlantic seaboard hundreds of 
schools are closed because teachers are not available 
for them. 

There are being employed as teachers large num- 
bers of persons who do not possess the qualifications 
that have hitherto been required. A loss of students 
in the State normal schools amounting to 25, 30, and 
in some States 50 per cent indicates that young per- 
sons are turning their attention to other occupations 
than teaching. Commercial and industrial opponents 
are not only attracting teachers from the schools, but 
they are drawing away from supervisory positions in 
education those upon whom reliance for leadership 
should be placed. 

The pressing problems of the present time, the 
settlement of the new issues of the immediate future, 
demand from the people that public education be not 
permitted to suffer any lapse. It is a paramount 
duty of the local communities, of the State, and of 
the Nation, each in its appropriate way, to prepare 
forthwith to meet the necessities of a most urgent 
situation. 





eS oem Papo 
Other changes will | Texas, 2.055; 
TOO: Town, GOO, 


Virginia, 53.500; Alabama, 


He said, in part: 


First, 








Substandard teachers are reported as follows: 
3.500; Georgia, 3,000; Tennessee, 
3.000; Minnesota, 1880; [Illinois, 1200; Kentucky, 1,100; New 
York, 1,100; South Carolina, 1,000, 

In response to the question, “ What provision is made for 


1, 1920. 

“If this is not done, 
many schools will be un- 
taught. 

* There is a very serious 
teacher shortage in New 
Jersey at present and this 
shortage will be much 
more acute next year un- 
less salaries are materially 
raised,” 


This and other reperts re- 
ceived as late as February 1 
from some of the leading edu- 
eational States in the Union 
show that the teacher-shortage 
situation, while in some parts 
of the country slightly better 
than last October, when the 
National Education Associa- 
tion made its inquiry, is still 
it very grave problem. 

On February 15 the Com- 
iuissioner of Kducation found, 
on the basis of returns from 
State school officers, that there 
are 18,279 schools closed be 
cause of lack of teacners, and 
41,900 schools taught by teach- 
ers characterized as “below 
stundard but taken on tem- 
porarily in the emergency.” 
The largest shortages are as 


follows: Kentucky, 2,250; 


Virginia, 2.000; Georgia, 1,500; North Carolina, 


Texas, 4,000; 


chikiren in territories where schools are closed?” eighteen States 
report that children are transferred to other schools, three 
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States report nO PPrevision., one State 
report requires “soime,” two States re- 


port that the majority of children are 
losing the grade. 

In response to the question, “Are peo- 
ple moving to centers of population?” 
six States report that no data are at hand; 
little’; three 
States report a considerable movement, 


five States report “ very 
und four States report “ none.” 

In response to the question “ To what 
extent are taxpayers interesting them- 
paying salaries for 
teachers?” 14 States report that the in- 
terest is general. One State reports 
*“oreat interest,” and one State reports 
very large interest; while another re- 
ports that they are “doing their best.” 

In response to the question “To what 
extent 


selves in better 


have better salaries been pro- 
vided?” three States report an increase 
of 10 to 20 per cent. One State, 17 to 
40 per cent; three States, 25 per cent; 
and three States, 50 per cent. Increases 


in terms of dollars are reported from | 


six States. These vary frony $50 to $400 
per teacher, 

One significant fact in connection with 
the shortage of teachers is that 190 State, 
county, city, and private normal schools 
report 11,508 fewer students November 
1, 1919, than they had the year previous 
io the war. These schools reporting rep- 
resent 60 per cent of the total normal 
schools, and on this basis, there would 
be a shortage this year in the normal 
schools of 19,170, and at graduation time, 
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1920, there will be 7,000 fewer graduates 
from the normal schools. Teacher-train- 
ing departments in colleges show ap- 
proximately the same falling off in those 
preparing to teach, although other de- 
partments show a great increase in en- 
rollment. 

* Another significant fact 
says A. O. Neal, of the bureau's division 
of rural education, in commenting upon 
the situation. “ Since 1890 there has been 
2 continuous and increasing withdrawal 
of men teachers from the 
The percentage of men teachers in 1890 
was 37 per cent. In 1910 it had fallen 
to 22 per cent, and in 1918 to 17 per cent. 
In other words, in 1890 one teacher in 
three was a man; in 1910 one teacher in 
five, and in 1918S one teacher in six was a 


is revealed,” 


profession. 


man. 

“The question of teachers’ salaries is 
vital in this discussion, and a compari- 
son of teachers’ salaries from 1916 to 
1918S, the latest complete statistics 
available, shows that in the two years, 
from 1916 to 191S, the average teacher's 
salary advanced from $568 per yegr to 
$635 per year, an increase of S72, or 13 
per cent in the two years. The total 
figures for 1918 show that the 
salary for elementary teachers in the 
United States was $606, and the average 


average 


salary for high-school teachers, $1,051. 
The bureau is now collecting 
schedules from various States, giving the 
actual received by individual 
teachers in three counties of each State. 


salary 


salaries 


] 
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These show that the salaries of rural 
teachers are far below 
many States, and that salaries as low as 
$150 to $200 per annum are found in 


this average in 


many localities. 
“Another cause 
ing from the 


of teachers withdriaw- 
profession is found in ihe 
Jack of provision made for suitable homes 
in the community, where the teachers 
may become a part of the social organiza- 
tion. This is particularly true in rural 
districts where, in many communities 
they are providing teacher's homes in con- 
nection with the schools.” 

Steps to increase interest in teaching as 
a profession have been taken in a number 
of States, 
a proclamation setting aside the week of 
February 15 to 22 to be observed in this 


In Ohio Governor Cox issued 


State as Teachers’ Week, for the purpose 
of emphasizing the importance of obtain- 
ing an supply of competent 
teachers in the State. In Nevada Gover- 
nor Boyle issued a similar proclamation. 
Indiana has designated the 
March 7-14 as 
the public will be asked to give special 
attention to teacher shortage and teacher 


adequate 


week of 
Teachers’ Week, when 


salaries. 





Rach boy and girl securing the highest 
the elementary 
suffalo during December re- 


rank in each room in 
schools in 
ceived from the public education asso- 
ciation a tliree months’ free subscription 
to School and Community, the weekly 
magazine of the association. 





IN 1910 THE NUMBER OF ILLITERATES AND NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES WAS ALMOST EQUIVALENT TO THE POPULATION OF 16 STATES. 





IN THE UNITED STATES 


TOTAL POPULATION 








ILLITERATES 
10 YEARS 
OF AGE 


NON-ENGLISH 
SPEAKING 
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752,619 
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8608432 











One of the charts on illiteracy that Senater Kenyon used in the Senate during the debate on the Americanization bill. 
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THE KENYON AMERICANIZATION BILL (S. 3315) 


{As passed by the Senate of the United States, Jan. 26 


For changes from the bill as reported by the committee see School Life, Nov. 1 p. 3.) 


A BILL 


To promote Americanization by providing for cooperation with the 


several States in the e 


lucation of non-English-speaking persons and the assimilation of 


foreign-born residents, and for ot her purposes 


i) it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau 

of Edueation, is hereby authorized and directed to co 
operate with the several States in the education of illiterates 
or other persons unable to understand, speak, read, or write 
the Fnglish sanguage. 

sre. 2. That for the purpose of cooperating with the several 
States in the education of illiterates or other persons unable to 
understand, speak, read, or write the English language there is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
§G500,000, 

Sec. S. That of the amount appropriated by section 2 above, 
S336,100 may be deducted and used for the following purposes: 

Administrative officers, specialists, and field officers in Wash 
ington, LD. C.—One at $5,000, four at $4,000 each, three at 
$3,500 each, five at $8,000 each, four at $2,750 cach, five at 
$2,500 each: total, $70,000. 

Clerks, stenographers, and messengers in Washington, 1). ¢ 
One at $2,000, three at $1,800 each, six at $1,600 each, ten at 
$1,400 each, five at $1,200 each; total, $37,000. 

Regional officers—Four at $3,500 each, cight at $3,000 each; 
total, $38,000, 

Clerks and stenographers in regional offices 
each, four at $1,200 each; total, $10,400, 

For printing, stationery, illustrative material, 

lor traveling and subsistence, $30,000. 

Rent of regional offices, $5,000. 

Part-time expert help in = preparing material for 
$50,000 

Ten short-course training schools for supervisors and directar= 
and those who will train teachers, $20,000 

Incidentals and contingencies, $7,000. 

Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used to increase 
the compensation new provided for any position or office or per 
son or official in said Interior Department or Bureau of Educa 
tion: And provided further, That no compensation or salaries 
paid out of said sum shall be in excess of such as may be paid 
to employees of the Government for like or similar service. 

Src. 4. Vhat the balance of the amount appropriated by see 
tion 2 remaining after making the deduction authorized by 
section % shall be apportioned by the Secretary of the Interior 
among and allotted to the several States in the ratio which the 
number of resident illiterates and other persons unable to under 
stand, speak, read, or write the English language, 16 years of age 
and over, bears to the number of resident illiterates and other 
persons unable to understand, speak, read, or write the English 
language, 16 years of age and over, within continental United 
States, exclusive of the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Alaska, according to the last-published United States census: 
Provided, That the total sum allotted to any State shall not be 
less than $5,000 for any fiscal year. 

Sec. 5. That no money shall be paid to «a State until it shall 
through its legislature— 

(a) Accept the provisions of this act: 

(0) Designate an appropriate official to act as custodian of 
such money; 

(c) Authorize its department of education or 








Four at $1,400 


S75 0000. 


teaching 


chief school 


officer to cooperate with the United States in the work herein 
authorized ; 

(d) Appropriate or make available for the purposes of this act 
an amount equal to that allotted to the State by the United 
States; 

(ce) Require all resident persons, whether citizens of the 
United States or aliens, 16 years of age or over and under 21 
years of age, who are not physically or mentally disqualified and 
who are illiterate or unable to understand, speak, read, or write 
the English language, to attend classes of instruction for not 
less than 200 heurs per annum until they shall have completed 
“a specified course prepared by the Department of Education or 
chief school officer of the State and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That this shall not apply to those who 
are in this country temporarily for sojourn or business ; 

(f) Provide, as far as possible and practicable, for the educa- 
tion of resident persons, whether citizens of the United States or 
aliens, of the age of 21 years or more and less than 50 years, 
who are illiterate or unable to speak, read, or write the Unglish 





language: Provided, That any course of education or Instruction 
under this subdivision or under subdivision (¢) shall especially 
include instruction in American hisiory, the fundamentals of 
civil government, and principles of the Constitution of the United 
States: Provided further, That such courses of education or 
instruction shall not be compulsory ; 

(7) Require the preparation and submission to the Secretary 
of the Interior, annually, of rules and regulations designed to 
enforce the previsions of such State law and of the rules and 
regulations of the Secretary of the Interior: 

(hk) Require the submission annually to the Secretary of the 
Interior of a report which shall show (1) plan for administration 
and superyision, (2) courses of study, (3) methods and kind of 
instruction, (4) equipment, (5) qualifications of teachers, super- 
visors, directors of education, and other necessary administrative 
ofticcrs or cmployees, (6) plans for the preparation of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of education, and (7) receipts and 
expenditures of money for the preceding fiscal year. 

Provided, That if the governor of any State, the legislature of 
which does not conyene before the year 1921, shall aecept the 
provisions of this act and cause such cooperation with the Secre 
tary of the Interior as herein provided, such State shall be 
entitled to the benefits of this act, and the Secretary of the 
Interior may cause to be expended in such State, until the legis 
lature of such State convenes and has been in session 60 days, 
sv imuch of the sums allotted to that State for the fiscal year nas 
he may determine necessary fer the purpose of this act: And 
provided further, That any appropriation or donation by a 
county, municipality, local authority, school, corporation, part 
nership, seciety, or individual available for the purposes of this 
act under the direction of the State board of education or chief 
school efficer of the State may be accepted by the Secretary of 
the Interior as sn appropriation by the State. 

See. t. That none of the sums herein appropriated, or appre 
priated or made available by or in any of the States, Territories, 
to carry out the provisions of this act shall be 
used for the education of persons of less than 16 years of age, 
or, except as provided by section 3, for any purpose other than 
the payment of salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
education, or for the preparation of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of education. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior shall (4) withhold 
the unpaid portion of an allotment to any State whenever he 
determines that any portion of the sums allotted are not being 
applied for the purposes of this act, or may (b) deduct from the 
next succeeding allotment to any State a sum equal to that por- 
iion of the previous allotment paid to the State and which he 
determines has not been expended for the purposes of this act: 
Provided, That no such deduction shall be made until one year 
after the opening of the first legislative session convened in such 
State after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 8. That any portion of an allotment to any State which 
remains unpaid at the end of a fiscal year shall be treated as an 
unexpended balance of the appropriation of that year. 

Sec. 9 That the Secretary of the Interior shall avnually 
ascertain whether the several States are using or are prepared to 
use the money allotted to or received by them under this act, 
and shall certify, on or before the 10th day of August of each 
Year, to the Secretary of the Treasury (@) each State which has 
aecepted the provisions of this act and complied therewith; 
(») the amount which each State is entitled to receive. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury upon the certifica- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior made on the 15th day of 
August, November, February, and May of cach year shall pay to 
the custodian of such sums in each State the money to which it 
is entitled under the provisions of this act for the ensuing 
quarter. The money so received by the State shall be paid out 
on the requisition of the department of education or chief school 
officer for services already rendered or expenditures already 
incurred and approved by such department or officer, 

Sec, 11. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make a 
report to Congress before December 1 of cach year of all opera- 
tions, expenditures, and allotments under the provisions of this 
act, and shall include therein the reports made by the several 
States on the administration of this act and the expenditure of 
money allotted. 

Sec, 12. In the administration of this act the laws of the 
several States providing for the separation of the races in the 
schools therein shall be conformed to and observed. 


or possessions, 
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HOME ECONOMICS PART OF LIBERAL ED!/CATION. 





Aim is to Prepare Girls for Helpful Membership in Home, Says Bureau 
Specialist—Also Has Vocational Aspects. 


“The of home eco- 
nomics education is to help secure and 
maintain the and 
family life as vital forces in a sound 
democracy,” asserts Mrs. Henrietta W. 
Calvin, specialist in home economics in 
the bureau of education. 

“ The best type of home is a place where 
children may be protected, nurtured, and 
developed into men and women sound of 
body, trained in mind, disciplined in 
character, and prepared to assume their 
rightful duties and responsibilities in a 
working world. A satisfactory home is, 
moreover, a place to which the worker 
outside of the home may return for rest, 
refreshment, and recreation, and where- 
in he may be revitalized for his contact 
with the outside world. Such a home is 
also the workshop in which those ma- 
terial comforts are manufactured or pro- 
vided which are essential to the well-be- 
ing of the occupants of that home. 

“Almost every condition of technical 
heme making has been modified within 


general purpose 


best type of home 


the last few decades. Many manual 
processes have gone from the home 


permanently, but the primary functions 
of the home remain unchanged while the 
responsibilities of the individual home to 
the community have increased.” 


Preparation for Membership in the Home. 


According to Mrs. Calvin the aims of 
home-economics instruction in elementary 
end high schools are, first and most im- 
portant, the preparation of the pupils for 
helpful and worthy membership in the 
present homes ; second, the instruction of 
the prospective women wage earners in 
the choice of environment and in the ex- 
penditure of income, that they may be 
able to secure for themselves maximum 
satisfaction from the results of their 
labors when they enter the professional, 
cominercial, or industrial world; third, 
the prevocational training of such girls 
as may discover within themselves special 
ability for those industries which have 
evolved from household crafts; and last, 
the actual vocational of such 
girls as anticipate immediate 
bility in the administration of a house- 
hold, either as wage earners or in hemes 
of their own. 

Specific training is necessary for the dis- 
charge of those duties and responsibilities 
which normally devolve upon each member 
of a household, it is pointed out. The ex- 
tent of these duties is dependent upon 
the physical und the mental 


raining 


responsi- 


strength 


deve'opment of the individual and the 
type of duties is modified by the financial 





and social status of the family. Under 
all circumstances the discharge of some 
duties and the assumption of some re- 
sponsibility are incumbent upon each 
member of a family, except those in- 
capacitated by extreme youth or sickness. 
to be cared 


Personal belongings are 


for, household tasks ure to be shared, 
sanitary surroundings are to be secured 
and maintained, good habits of personal 
hygiene are to be established, a recog- 
nition of the vatue of wise spending and 
of thrift is to be developed and a respect 
for and an appreciation of the dignity 
of household occupations are to be ere- 
ated. To accomplish ail these results is 
one real aim of home economics teaching 
secondary schools, 
“Character is apart from 
the will te discharge the duties of life.” 


in elementary and 


meaningless 


Appreciating Social Responsibilities. 


“Tt is because a pupil is to live in a 
home that she should be taught how best 
to share in its duties and responsibilities 
and to appreciate the social responsibili 
ties existing both within and without the 
home,” says Mrs. Calvin. “ That she is 
often from a home with foreign parents; 
that these older members of the family 
are not famitiar with American stand- 
healthful living; that many 
refrain from teaching their 
that some are incapable 


of so doing are some of the reasons for 


ards of 
mothers 
caughters and 
home economics in the publie schools. 

“Not infrequently the mother in the 
home is overburdened with many house- 
hold tasks and has little time to instruct 
her daughters and much of the pupil's 
out-of-school time is quite fully occupied 
and 
There is 


with home study, music lessons, 


various forms of recreation. 





nena 


A home economics course in 
school can never teach a girl all 
she will need to know as admin- 
istrator of her own home, but it 
can develop a spirit of home 
helpfulness, aid in the formation 
of right health habits, increase 
skillfulness in ordinary house- 
hold occupations, establish a re- 
spect for the occupation of 
homemaking, and awaken an ap- 
preciation of the benefits derived 
from the maintenance of a sat- 
isfactory family life. 





























reason to believe that girls are apt to 
have greater respect for 
cupations if instruction in these is given 
in the American-taught 

“Many girls and young women leave 


household oc- 
school. 


home on entering the wage-earning occu- 
pations. It is necessary, if they _are to 


continue to be eflicient wage earners, 
that income a 
maximum of physical and a 


margin for saving. They need a knowl- 


they secure from their 


welfare 


edge of textiles and clothing that will 
assist them in purchasing and caring 


for suitable garments that they may be 


well and apprepriotely clad. They need 


a knowledge of food values and body 


needs that they may be so fed that they 


may retain vigorous good health. They 
need both theoretical and practical 
knowledge of sanitation and bygiene 
that they may secure for themselves a 


healthful environment and thus prevent 
sickness and consequent loss of employ- 
They also need instruction in ex- 
performing the 


went, 
peditious 
usual household activities that they may 
results 


methods in 


be able to secure satisfactory 


from the use of their limited spare time. 


Prevocational Training. 


“Many girls enter vocations which 
have developed from household crafts 
2nd therefore need home-economics 


training for 
usual 


courses as prevocational 


such specinl occupations. ‘The 
courses in sewing and dressmaking may 
prove to the young student that she 
has ability in work of this type and may 
result in her entering special vocational 
courses in trade dressmaking. Millinery 
may lead to trade millinery, household 
decoration and furnishing to courses in 
decoration, and 


commercial household 


food work may awaken a desire for spe- 


cial training in catering or in lunch- 
room management. 


** Home economics jn the public schools 
is also prevocational training for many 
of the professions into which women now 


enter. Nurses, dietitians, kindergarten 
teachers, social workers, visiting house- 
keepers, settlement workers need this 


prevocational home economics upon which 
to base their special courses in their pro- 
fessional lines.” 


High-Schoo! Home Economics a Part of Li>cral 
Educaticn. 


For most women the responsibility of 
the administration of a home is deferred 
until the middle twenties, and this long 
delay precludes the acceptance of regu- 
lar secondary home economics courses 2s 
vocational training, in Mrs. Calvin's 
view. 

“There are numbers of girls in all 
sections of the country who carry the 
burden of a major portion of the house- 





work in their own homes and many oth- 
ers who will inevitably leave school 
early and imarry soon, and yet others 


who, if properly trained in school, could 
remunerative employment 
All of these should 
have an opportunity to pursue intensive 
in Such 
properly considered vocational. 


secure as 


household workers. 
courses courses 
lor 
many reasons these and vocational home 


homemaking. 


are 


economics courses for actual and pros- 
pective home makers should be offered 
in and unit all 
high schools in the larger cities and upon 
in villages and smaller 

“To recapitulate the aims: They are 
to train in the activities in which as a 
of the household the pupil 
should participate ; to impart such knowl- 
edge and develop such skill as will en- 
able the pupil, when she becomes a wage 
earner, to secure for herself a maximum 
of wellbeing from the expenditure of her 
to introduce the young girl to 
eertain which have evolved 
from household crafts and in which she 
may later special vocational 
courses ; to supply prevocational training 
for certain professions open to women; 
and, when intensified and expanded, to 
provide vocational home economics prep- 


long, short, courses in 


occasion towns. 


member 


income: 


vocutions 


desire 


aration.” 


OKLAHOMA HAS NEXT CON- 
FERENCE ON RURAL EDU- 
CATION. 





“Lincoln County Conference” to Dis- 
cuss After-War Problems of Country 
Life—A Meeting of Citizens. 

In invitations from the 
Hon. R. H. Wilson, State superintendent 
of public instruction for the State of 
Oklahoma, and O. W. Bass, county super- 
intendent of public instruction fer Lin- 
County, Okla., the United States 


response to 


coln 


Commissioner of Education, in coopera- | 


tion with these officials, has called a con- 
ference on rural education and country 
life, to be held at Chandler, Lincoln 
County, Okla., March 25-27, 1920. 

The conference topic will be: “ What 
our schools must be and do to meet after- 
war conditions and the call of the new 
day.” 

A Conference of Citizens. 

The Lincoln County conference is to be 
a conference of the and pro- 
fessional administrative 
officers, progressive farmers, club women, 
editors, ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, and all citizens of Lincoln 
County and neighbering counties of Okla- 
homa on the ways and meaus for the im- 
provement of country schools and country 


164746° 


business 
men, 
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school | 
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of the new day. “We want the Lincoln 
County conference to be a model confer- 
ence for similar education drives in every 
county in the United States,” 


McBrien, executive secretary of the con 


says J. 1. 


ference, 
Education Parade and Exhibit. 


The schoels in Lincoln County have 
been requested to make a public exhibit 
of the work during the conference in such 
lines as they may select at such place in 
Chandler as may be designated by O. W. 
Bass, county superintendent, Chandler, 
Okla. For further information on this 
question, schools should write direct to 
this official, 

All the schools in Lincoln County have 
been invited and most earnestly urged to 
take part in a public parade at Chandler 
on Saturday, March 27, at 11 a. m., with 
banners, pennants, and such exhibits of 
their work as may be possible in a public 
parade. Mr. McBrien points out that 
such parades have been remarkably suc- 
cessful at past conferences, 

At Clarksvile, Tenn., November, 
1913, several thousand persons were in 
the parade, including farmers, business 
men, as well as school officers, teachers, 
and pupils. One country school of about 
50 pupils was carried on a large farm 
wagon, with strongly built frame work, 


oO 
va | 


in 


drawn by five large teams of mules. Sev- 
eral schools made exhibits in manual 


training, home economics, and agriculture 
on large floats in this parade. The parade 
Was over 2 miles long and was witnessed 
by several thousand people, 

In the public school parade at Hagers- 
town, Md., in June, 1915, over 7,000 school 
children were in line of march, 12 bands 
were in the procession. The parade was 
witnessed by over 10,000 people. At sev- 
eral school fairs and exhibits of this kind 
in various sections of the country, moving 
pictures have been made of the parades, 
No doubt Lincoln County, OkKla., will rival 


these record parades. For information 


. : 7 | 
regarding a place for your school in this 


parade, write to Mr. O. W. Bass, county 
superintendent of schools, Chandler, Okla. 


Governors Expected to Attend and Take Part. 


Robertson of Oklahoma is ex- 
pected to be present at this conference 
and take part on the program. 
trough of Arkansas, Harding of 
Iowa, Allen of Kansas, and Gov. 
Gardner of Missouri have been invited 
and are expected to be present. 


Gov. 


Gov. 
Goy. 
Gov. 





A State conference on “ The crisis in 
education and how to meet it” will be 
held at Greensboro, N. C., April 29 to 
May 2. 


life. so as to enable them to meet the call | TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION STARTS 
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REGISTRATION BUREAU, 


The California Teachers’ Association 
has inaugurated a registration bureau for 
intended teachers in 
securing positions and help school 
officials by bringing them in touch with 
the best available teachers. 

The new bureau, it is announced, will 
be in charge of CC. M. Rogers, who for a 
number of years has directed the work of 
the California Cooperative 
Club. 

To teachers in the elementary schools 
there will be a charge of $3, and for 
teachers in high schools, principals, and 
other supervising officers a $5 charge will 
be made, this to cover the clerical work 
incident to cdlilecting data, preparing 
copies, carrying on correspondence, per- 
fecting records, etc. The benefits of the 
bureau will be extended to all members 
of the California Teachers’ Association. 


teachers, to assist 


‘Teachers’ 








SCHOOL GARDEN FLAG 
NOW FLOATS OVER 
“ THE GREAT DIVIDE” 


Ten thousand two hundred 
feet above sea level, in the little 
mining town of Montezuma, 
Colo., where faith and courage 
must work hand in hand if 
vegetables are to be raised, the 
children enlisted in the United 
States School Garden Army s0 tri- 
umphed over nature’s obstacles 
as to bring to harvest turnips 
weighing from 1 to 2 pounds. 

Lettuce, beets, and radishes 
were also raised by the pupils of 
the Montezuma School. In rec- 
ognition of the excellent work 
done by the children a U. S. S. 
G. A. flag was presented to the 
school through Miss Elizabeth 
Rothermel, the children’s 
teacher. The winter storms ar- 
rived before the flag, and, as the 
Rocky Mountains were in the 
grip of winter, the children were 
unwilling that the flag should 
be subjected to the elements. So 
after being raised on the flag- 
pole it was taken down to await 
the first breath of spring, when 
it will again float over “ the 
Great Divide.” 
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MORE THAN 70 EDUCATIONAL BILLS PENDING BEFORE 


CONGRESS. 


American Council Reviews Important Measures—Military, Health Department, 
and Other Bills on List—Questions Raised. 


More than 70 bills and joint resolutions 
bearing in some fashion upon education 
are now pending before the Congress of 
the United States, according to an analy- 
Paul 


higher education 


sis made by Dr. Samuel Capen, 
specialist in 


Education, and now 


formerly 
in the Bureau of 
director of the American Council of Edu- 
The analysis is printed in the 
Record, the 


cation. 
first issue of Educational 
official publication of the council. 

In his review, Dr. Capen points out that 
the situation is obviously the result of 
the world war; that statesmen are now 
awake to the fact that the greal 
exposed by the war emergency—lack of 
technical skill, lack of physical fitness, 
lack of knowledge of the English lan- 
guage—were at bottom due to defective 
they are 


lacks 


educational 
enger to remove these sources of material 


provisions, and 


weakness, 

Dr. Capen says: 

“ The tendency to bring education with- 
in the scope of congressional legislation 
is increasing. While the control of edu- 
‘ation is still admitted to be the function 
of the States and not of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, one measure after another has 
found its way on to the statute books 
which tends to break down the integrity 
of this theory. 
ting a nationalized system of education, 
more and more influenced, if not actually 
controlled, by the Federal Government. 
This trend is exemplified in the Smith- 
Lever Act for agricultural extension, in 
the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational edu- 
cation, and in numerous bills now before 


By accretion we are get- 


Congress, 

“Not all of the 70 or more bills now 
before Congress are important. Some 
are quite trivial. Nevertheless, there are 
approximately 20 
volve large issues of Federal policy and 
which would affect the development of 
education in the United States in signifi- 


measures which in- 


cant ways.” 
The review 
ures constitutes part of the work of the 


of pending Federal meéas- 


committee on Federal legislation of the 
American Education. The 
committee proposes on the basis of a care- 
ful analysis of existing and proposed gov- 
ernmental efforts in the field of educa- 
tion to formulate and submit to the inter- 
ests most concerned a program for the 
participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the educational affairs of the 
Nation. 


Council on 








The bills reviewed in the council's di- 


with a brief note indicating the 


xest, 


scope of each, are as follows: 


MILITARY BILLS WITH EDUCATIONAL 
FEATURES. 


The Army Reorganization Bill (Wadsworth Bill). 


a. It adopts the principle of compul- 
sory military service for the purpose of 
training. 

b. It provides at Government expense 
for the vocational training of all males 
carried on under Government control. 

« It makes the War Department re- 
sponsible for the education for a period 
of from four to six months of all the men 
in the country. <A fraction of the mem- 
bership of the controlling committee, but 
evidently a minority, will be composed of 
civilian educators. The selection will be 
wholly in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment, 

d, There is no requirement that civilian 
(raining agencies shall be used in pre- 
viding vocational training. The presump- 
tion is that the Army will set up educa- 
tional equipment and employ its own edu- 
cational personnel, At least 20,000 teach- 
ers will be required to carry on the voen- 
tional and general education. 

e. Such a measure would take the ma- 
jority of college students out of college 
for one semester. Membership in the 
Rk. O. T. C, would not absolve a man from 
military training. The elementary por- 
tion of the R. O, T. C. would therefore 
probably lapse in the course of time. 

f. Approximately 750,000 men a year 
will be under training. The annual cost 
is estimated at between $300,000,000 and 
S$400,000,000. 


The MeKellar-Howard Bill for Military Training 
Colleges. 


Provides for the establishment of an 
educational and military training insti- 
tution in each State, to be known as The 
Military Training College of such State. 
After the second year, each military 
training college must have not less than 
200 students, 


The Sears Bill fer the Promotion of Military 
Training. 


Appropriates $75,000,000 a year, S50,- 
000,000 to provide scholarships at public 
higher institutions for not to exceed 
250,000 students, and $25,000,000 to assist 
the institutions in the payment of sala- 
ries and the expenses of equipment and 
maintenance. 


The Poindexter Bill for the Extension of the 
Wyoming Plan of Military and Physical Train- 
ing. 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
War upon request of the governor of any 
State to detail Army oflicers to cooperate 
with the school authorities of such State 
in establishing and conducting the 


Wyoming plan of physical and military 














training and discipline prepared by Licut. 
Kk. Z. Steever, and to furnish military 
supplies for the use of the pupils. 


The Harrison Bill for Military Training. 


It authorizes the Secretary of War to 
furnish military equipment to such col- 
leges and secondary schools as way apply 
for it and to detail officers to act as mili- 
tary instructors 


BILLS CREATING NEW FEDERAL DE- 
PARTMENTS. 
The Smith-Towner Bill for a Depariment of 
Education. 


1. Creates a department of education 
with a secretary in the President's Cabi- 
net and an assistant secretary. 

2. Transfers to the department of edu- 
eation the Bureau of Education and au- 
thorizes the President to transfer such 
other offices and bureaus as in his 
judgment should be controlled by the 
department of education, 

5. Authorizes the department to con- 
duct investigations and studies in the 
field of education and report thereon, and 
appropriates the sumof $500,000 annually 
for purposes of investigation and admin- 
istration. 

4. Appropriates S100,000,000 annually 
io cooperate with the States in promot- 
ing education, to be disbursed as follows : 

a. Three-fortieths to remove illiteracy. 

b. Three-fortieths for  Americnniza- 
tion. 

e Five-tenths for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries and the extension of 
school terms especially in rural loeali- 
ties. Specifies, however, certain mini- 
mum requirements, 

d. Two-tenths for physical education. 

e. Three-twentieths for the preparation 
of teachers of rural sehools, 

5. To receive the benefits of the act a 
State must appropriate an equal sum of 
money. 

6. Hach State must reports its Plans 
to the secretary of education. The money 
is to be paid when the report shows that 
the State is prepared to curry out the 
provisions of the act. But the adminis 
tration of educational facilities fostered 
by the foregoing provisions is to be in 
the hands of local educational authori- 
ties. 


The Owen Bill for a Department of Education. 


Creates a department of education with 
a secretary in the President's Cabinet and 
an assistant secretary and transfers to it 
the Bureau of Education. 


The Jones-Reavis Bill to Create a Department of 
Public Works. 


1. Changes the name of the Department 
of the Interior to the department of pub- 
lic works, the head of said department to 
be known as the secretary of public 
works and all future incumbents of the 
office to be fitted by training and experi- 
ence to evaluate the technical principles 
and operations involyed in the work of 
the department. 

2. Transfers the Bureau of Education 
to the Department of Labor: the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the Department of 
Labor; St. Elizabeth and Freedimen’s 
Hospitals to the Treasury Department: 
and Columbia Institution for the Deaf 





aud toward University to the Bureau of 


ed ion in the Department of Labor. 
The Owen-McDufiie Bill for the Creation of a 
Department of Public Health. 
Creates a depariment of public health 
with a secretary in the President's Cabi- 


het and al assistant secretary. 

Que section provides that “it shall be 
the specific duty of the department of 
public health to foster and promote all 
matters pertaining to the conservation 
aid improvement of public health and to 
aud disseminate information re- 
thereto.” 


cote 
lating 
CREATING NEW FEDERAL BOARDS 
OR COMMISSIONS. 


BILLS 


The Sheppard-Towner Bill for the Promotion of 
Maternity and Infancy. 


Appropriates S480,000—-S810,000 for each 
Stute—together with an additional S$2,- 
(UOMO in 1921, increasing to $4,000,000 by 
1926, for the purpose of cooperating with 
the States in promoting the care of ma- 
ternity and infancy. The Commissioner 
of Mducation is designated as a member 
of the administrative board. 


The Gronna Bill for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Research 


1. A national board of engineering and 
industrial research, consisting of the 
secretary of Commerce with the national 
research council, is established to promote 
engineering research, industrial progress, 
wud scientific investigation. 


The Lenroot-Fess War Service Education Bill. 


1. The war service education bill creates 
a Federal board for war service educa- 
tional facilities, consisting of the Seere- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Commissioner of Education, and four 
veterans of the World War, to be ap- 
pointed’ by the President, each of the 
lu(fer at an annual salary of $5,000. The 
board is to appoint a secretary at an 
annunl salary of $4,000, 


Raker Bill for a National School of Corre- 
spondence. 


The 


Creates a board consisting of the Presi- 
dent and the heads of the Executive de- 
partments under whose direction the 
Commissioner of Education is to formu- 
late a plan for the classification and dis- 
tribution of Government pubtications and 
to cause instruction by correspondence of 
persons resident anywhere in the United 
States. 


The Fletcher-Donovan Bill for a National Con- 
servatory of Music and Art. 


1. Establishes at the termination of the 
war for a period of not to exceed 10 years 
a national conservatory of music and art. 


The Husted Joint Resolution for a Commission 
on Public Education. 


1. Provides for a commission to inquire 
into the condition of publie education in 
the several States. The commission is 
to be known as the commission on public 
education. It is to consist of five persons 
appointed by the President with a com- 
pensation of S25 per diem and expenses. 
ff is to lave power to hold hearings, ad- 
minister ouths, compel testimony, ete. 
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2. It is to inquire into the condition of 
public education in the several States and 
recommend improvements. 


BILLS AFFECTING THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 


Kenyon-Vestal Bill for Americanization. 


in this issue of 


” 


elsewhere 
See pp. 1 


Reviewed 
School Life 


The Sheppard Bill for the Improvement of Rural 
Education. 


1. For the study and improvement of 
rural education S275.000 a year up 
propriated to the Bureau of Mdueation 
until 1980, 

2. Sums no 

user! 


isa 
in 


<chools 
local officers, 


Is 


fo Oxceced SLO OOO a 
for conducting 
with 


year 
rural 
and 


inedtel 
State 


be 
cooperntion 


The Sheppard Bill for Educational Extension. 


1. Authorizes the Bureau of Mdueution 
to direct a system of civic. secinl, ane 
health extension education in connection 
with the several State universities and 
other State institutions or, in’ the ab 
sence of a State university, in connection 
with the State departinent of education. 


The MaclLean-Raker Bill Providing for a Library 
Information Service. 


1. Creates a division of library service 
in the Bureau of Education, with a chief 
al S4.000, an assistant director at S300, 
nod others. Bight thousand one hundred 


dollavs inay be spent for salaries and 
travel outside the Distriet of Coluuibia. 
The total estimated gntiual expense is 
SIS.700, 


The Wa'sh Bill for the Promotion of Educational 
Extension. 


1. Creates a division of cdueutional ex- 
tension in the Bureau of lbducation to co- 
operate with university extension — di- 
visions of State universities, aud other 
public educational agencies in the States 
in investigating and promoting educn- 
tional extension, 


The Spencer-Dyer Bili for the Establishment of 
a Station for the Investigation of Mentally 
Handicapped Children. 


1. establishes in the Bureau of Educa 
tion a station for the investigation 
mentally bundicapped children, 


Nolan Bill for a Division of Civic Training. 


Creates a division of civic training in 
the Bureau of Education. 
BILLS AFFECTING THE FEDERAL BOARD 


FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


The Fess Bill for the National Rehabilitation of 
Persons Injured in Industry. 


1. Appropriates $750,000 for the year 
1921 and $1,000,000 for three years there 
after for the purpose of cooperating with 
the States in the vocational rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry and in 
returning them to civil employment, 


Rogers Amendment of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. 


It provides for the vocational relabili- 
tation of any who have suffered a 10 


7 


per cent loss of earning capacity theough 
disability incurred in military serviee or 
traceable to military service, 


Cramton Amendment ef the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. 


Amends the vocutional rehabilitation 
by authorizing the Pederal Bourd 
Vocational Education to preseribe 
courses, puy travel and subsistence for 
persons undergoing rehabilitation, and 
place then: when rehabilitated in suitable 
eCcupaellons, 


uel 


for 


The Greene Amendment of the Vocational Eda- 
cation Act. 

Provides for the addition of a repre- 

sentative of the Aruy and Navy of the 


United States who shall lave bad active 
service In the late war. but who is not 
now connected with the Army or Navy, 
to the membership of the Federal Board 
for Voentional Maduention at a salary of 
SO. 


MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES. 
The Fess Bill for a National University. 


li establishes at Washington a national 
university for the promotion of selentifie 
research. the preparing of people for pub- 
lic service, and cooperation with the Ped- 


eral Government, with colleges of agri- 
culture amd mechanic arts, State unl- 
versities, and other higher lustitutions, 


The Jacoway Bill fer Marketing Departments in 
Apnvicultural Colleres. 


establishes marketing departments in 
colleges of agriculture to give instruction 
nnd praction! demonstrations in market- 
ing woe the distribution of farm products, 


The Raker Bill for Bureau for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Creates a deaf and dumhl bureau it the 
Departinent of Labor in charge of a per- 
who knows the sign language and 
rooserauieed celyolisadvet. 


son 


McKellar Bill for the Education and Nata- 
ralization of Aliens. 


The 


Provides that no alien may reside in 
the United States more than five years 
without becoming naturalized and = re- 
duces the residence for naturalization to 
three yeurs, 

Al} employers of as many as 350 aliens 
must provide 200) hours’ instruction in 
English for one year: or if the State or 
community provides such instruction, the 
employer must include the instruction in 
the working time of allen employees and 
pay them. 

All aliens and children of aliens are 
io be taught in Knuglish-speaking schools, 


The Lever Rural Health Bill. 


Provides for the cooperation of the 
Public Health Service with State boards 
of health in the prevention, control, and 
mitigation of the diseases of people fu 
rural districts, 


The Smith Bill for Engineering Experiment 
Stations. 


Iestablishes an engineering experiment 
station in each State and Territory in 
connection with seme university, engi- 
neering school, or land-grant college te 
perform experiments and conduct inves- 


tigations relating to engineering, and to « 


publish reports and bulletins. 
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EDUCATIONAL BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS. 


The American Council on Education 
signializes its entrance into active work 
at Washington by publishing, in the ini- 
tial number of its magazine, the “ Educa- 
tional Record,” a careful analysis of the 
more important bills affecting education 
that are now before Congress. 

There are some 70 measures pending 
in Congress that affect education more 
or less directly. Twenty of these the 
council selects for careful analysis. They 
range from the Smith-Towner bill, with 
its provision for a department of educa- 
tion, down to the Hudspeth bill, designed 
to create a commission to investigate the 
desirability of Federal aid to education. 
They include the Kenyon Americaniza- 
tion bill, which passed the Senate Janu- 
ary 26; the military bills containing pro- 
visions for military training; a bill pro- 
posing a department of public works in 
place of the Interior Department; and 
bills providing for health education. No 
attempt whatever is made to argue for or 
against any of the bills. 

This is a real service that the Ameri- 
can council has rendered, and it will in- 
cline the public to give careful considera- 
tion to the aims and purposes of the coun- 
cil and its efforts to represent the higher 
educational forees of the country at 
Washingten. 


APPRAISING THE THRIFT SITUATION. 


Thrift education is something more 
than thrift stamps and a savings account, 
and school authorities interested in know- 
ing just how far the thrift habit goes in 
home and community life will find it 
worth while to make the kind of an in- 
quiry that Supt. W. A. Denny, of Ander- 


son, Ind., recently instituted, 
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There were 5,057 boys and girls of all 
ages in the Anderson schools when Supt. 
Denby made his “thrift survey” on 
January 22, and 4,561 of them were at 
76, or 


1.501, 


chool on that day. Of these, 2,3 
63 per cent, carried life insurance ; 
or 34 per cent, had Christmas savings 
accounts; 1,054, or 24 per cent, had 
checking accounts at the bank: 666, or 
15 per cent, had building and loan ac- 
counts; 594, or 14 per cent, owned Lib- 
erty bonds; 159, or 32 per cent, had war 
Savings stamps; 1,922, or 44 per cent, 
were carhing money regularly; and 1,978, 
or .) per cent of the pupils questioned, 
caine from families that owned or were 
paying for their homes, 

One frequently neglected element in 
school administration is to appraise the 
if thrift 


education means anything it should be 


situation from time to time. 


possible to compare these Anderson fig- 
ures with those of other cities where 
perhaps less systematic effort in thrift 
instruction has been made. It should also 
be possible to take stock again in Ander- 
son a year from now and see what prog- 
ress has been made—how many more boys 
and girls have Leen brought into the 
earning and saving class as the result of 


systematic education in thrift. 


FOR EDUCATION, $495.60. 


In the United States we are, in theory 
at least, committed to the principle of 
public education as are the people of no 
other country in the world. We know 
that in a democracy everything waits on 
education—health, wenlth, civie right- 
eousness and virtue, political wisdom, na- 
tional strength, and safety. 

Our Government is founded on the 
principle that all men are created equal 
with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. We know that none of 
these rights can be assured without uni- 
versal education of a high order. We 
have proclaimed the doctrine of equality 
of opportunity for all the children of all 
the people. 

We hold that all just government is de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. 
We know that government of the people, 


by the people, can not be for the good of 











the people except as the people are in- 
telligent, instructed, and trained for self- 
vovernment. 

We reject the ancient autocratic doec- 
trine that the individual exists for the 
State and hold to the modern doctrine of 
the supremacy of man, lord of all institu- 
tions, even the most sacred, for whose 
service, welfare, and happiness State and 
Nation and all their institutions exist. 

We have in part, at least, accepted the 
theory that the only way to help anybody 
ix to help him to help himself, and that 
right education is the only effective 
means of self-help. 

We glory in our schools as the most 
characteristic institutions of our democ- 
racy. 

Some of us believe, er seem to believe, 
that we are burdening ourselves beyond 
belief with taxes for the support of these 
schools, 

The tax-supported State-controlled pub- 
lic schoo!s we supplement by private and 
parochial schools, private-venture busi- 
ness schools, endowed colleges and uni- 
versities, all, in effect, public schools, 
whatever the source of their support or 
the method of their control, 
whatever 
niust 
finally leave to his own children or the 


Every man knows that 


wealth he may accumulate he 
children of others, and most men believe, 
or profess to believe, that it is far wiser 
io use the children’s money for their right 
education than to leave it for their good 
or their hurt only as they may be able to 
spend it with knowledge and wisdom or 
in ignorance and folly. 

And just what do we do? 

A careful calculation based on the most 
reliable figures available shows that for 
all the purposes of education, public and 
private, from the kindergarten through 
the college, wnhiversity, and technical 
school, and for all 
schools, as schools for the deaf, the blind, 
the feeble-minded, orphanages, commer- 


kinds of special 


cial and business schools, schools of 
music and arts, and whatever else, in- 
cluding expenditures for the pay of teach- 
ers, for administration, for lands and 
buildings and equipment, for their up- 
keep, for heat and light and water for 
schoolhouses, and for all other purposes, 
we are expending for the education of our 
children an average of $495.60. Not 
$495.60 a year, but a total of $495.60 
through all the years of life till they leave 
school or college for the werk of life and 
for the duties snd responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in a democracy in which all 
things depend on education, 

Does this sum of $495.60 indicate the 
full measure of our faith in education? 
Are we willing to accept it as the indica- 
tion of our devotion to the welfare of our 








country and to the happiness of our chil- 
dren in so far as this depends on educa- 
tion? Can we keep these figures in mind 
and continue to boast without a blush of 
shame? Is this sum suflicient for all the 
purposes of education for the children of 
the leading nation in the world, in the 
new era of freedom and democracy? Is 
if all the richest nation of all the world 
and of all time can afford to spend on the 
inost important interests of its citizens? 

(ne wonders if the value of the differ- 
ence between illiteracy and lack of all the 
training of the schools and the education 
which the average American citizen 
should have is not more than $495.60.— 
PrP. P. Claxton. 





HOME ECONOMICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 
The trend of home economics education 
in the publie schools of the United States 
accidental than prede- 


has been more 


termined. Starting in the schools of Bos- 
ton in response te an evident need for in- 
struction in good household practices for 
the daughters of poor working mothers, 
home economics has extended into the 
public schools of all the larger towns and 
cities of the country, is taught in 6,000 
high schools, and is a required subject 
for all seventh and eighth grade girls in 
the public schools of four States. 
Lengithened and multiplied years of 
school life, new fields for wage earning 
by women, transference of industries 
from the home to commercial factories, 
ihe introduction of labor-saving or labor- 
complicating inventions into the modern 
dwelling, the greater general intelligence 
in regard to the laws of health, the wide- 
of the 


reacted 


spread awakening social con- 


sciousness, all have upon the 
ideals of what should constitute an ade- 
quate education for women in home eco- 
nomics, 


Modern 
altered the relationships of the various 


conditions of living have 
members of the family, and not infre- 
quently have made difficult the adjust- 
ment of responsibilities, duties, and op- 
portunities among the individuals com- 
posing the family group. 

These are some of the things that give 
special point to the statement of Mrs. 
Calvin, published elsewhere in this issue 
of School Life, outlining the purposes and 
scope of home economics in the secondary 


schools, 





SCHOOL LIFE. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


In 1918 there were 600,000 pupils in the 
Philippine public schools, all using Eng- 
lish, from the first grade up. In 1919 
there were 700,000 pupils, all attending 
without any legal compulsion. This year 
there will be 800,000, due to the 1918 ap- 
propriation of the Philippine Legislature, 
which provided $15,000,000 additional to 
the regular school revenues for the years 
1918-1923 as a part of a comprehensive 
scheme to provide school facilities for 
every child in the islands, no matter in 
what part of the archipelago he may live. 

In 1918 there were 25 Filipino govern- 
ment students in the United States pur- 
suing postgraduate courses at the expense 
of the Philippine government. In 1919 
there were 140 such students. This year 
there will be 175 fellowship students, ex- 
clusive of several thousand private stu- 
dents, who are either making their own 
way through colleges in the United States 
or whose expenses are met by their 
parents, 
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These increases in voluntary attend- — 
ance of Filipino children in the Philip- 
pine schools and of Filipino government 
students in United States colleges and 
universities are indicative of the Filipino 
trust and dependence upon public educa- 
tion for the maintenance of a sound 
democratic form of government when 
the Congress of the United States shall 
have decided that the time is ripe fer 
granting an independent form of govern- 
ment, 

The continued spread of English and 
its exclusive use in the schools are in- 
dicative of the Filipino faith in the Eng- 
lish language as the best national me- 
dium for preserving and transmitting 
ideas of true democracy. 

There are now 350 American teachers, 
principals, and superintendents assisting 
the army of Filipinos employed in the 
largest single school system under the 
American flag. Americans have a right to 
be proud of the educational record in the 
Philippines. 








pending Federal legislation.) 
cation? 

ity what should be sought? 
phases of education? 


effort ? 


same purposes? 


tem of universal training? 


machinery to deal with them? 


equipped bureau? 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 
(The following are questions the American Council says are raised by 


Should we have, within well-defined limits, Federal control of edu- 
Or are Federal influence and leadership without administrative author- 
Are large Federal subsidies necessary for the development of important 
If not necessary, are such subsidies desirable as a stimulation to local 


How large must a Federal subsidy be in order to stimulate the devel- 
opment of any particular phase of education? 

Should Federal funds be appropriated to States for educational pur- 
poses only on condition that the States raise additional sums for the 


If so, should the States be required to match Federal funds dollar for 
dollar as in the vocational educational act and in various other measures 
now pending, or should the States’ contributions be larger or smaller? 

Should the ultimate control of cooperative enterprises supported jointly 
by Federal and State funds be vested in the Federal Government? 

What would be the effect of a three to six months’ period of unirersal 
military training on the educational system of the country? 

Would such a training period automatically extend the authority of 
the Federal Government over education in the States? 

Should the military arm of the Government have full control of a sys- 


Have the Government’s legitimate educational functions become so 
numerous and complicated as to demand a different kind of administrative 


If so, what shall the machinery be—a department, a board, or a well- 
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TEACHERS’ UNIONS 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


ASK HIGH STANDARDS. 


American Federation of Teachers Seeks Three-Year Probationary Period— 
Minimum Salary, $2,000—Participation in School and Community Life. 


Resolutions favoring greater participa- 
tion by the classroom teachers in the rvn- 
ning of the schools; more adequate reve- 
nues for public education and changes in 
a minimum selary of 
high standards for 
and a 


taxation methods; 
$2,000 for teachers ; 
all teacher-training 
strict probationary period of three years 
for all teachers, among those 
adopted at the annual convention of the 
American Federation held 
in Chicago, December 29, 1919, to Janu- 
ary 2, 1920. 

In the preamble to its report the reso- 
lutions committee of the convention 
pointed out that there are three courses 
of action the public may take with regard 
to financing education in the 
present emergency : 

“(1) The public may decide to do noth- 
ing adequate, to let sub- 
stantially as they are in the vague hope 
that economic conditions will change and 
that the teachers will adapt themselves 
to the hard conditiens forced upon them 
by a 45-cent dollar and an_ inflexible 
salary schedule. 

“This decision will inyolve several re- 
sults: (@) The deterioration of the 
schools will go on at an increased pace. 
(b) The whole force of teachers, nearly 
a million strong, will be angry at a plain 
injustice to deserving public servants, 
They will become increasingly convinced 
that the present order is unfit 
and must be displaced. They can not 
fail to pass on their own views to the 
youth under their charge and the oncom- 
ing generation will also be opposed to the 


institutions 
were 


of Teachers, 


public 


matters 0 


social 


Se 5 
present social order. (¢) The more 
brilliant and capable of the teachers 


now in the system will get out into other 
occupations they are more at- 
tractive opportunities. This will be a 
deadly blow to public education in two 
ways: It will leave the brainy 
teachers in the and leave 
them without intelligent leadership which 
looks beyond the necessity for change to 
nu constructive program of reform which 
shal! deserve the support of the entire 
public. The only favorable soil for the 
propagation of destructive radical ideas 
is the soil of economic injustice. Our 
schools are the bulwark of social order 
Can they so con- 
the just claim of the teacher 
neglected? The teacher can 
He is patient, long-suffer- 


where 


less 


schools will 


against destruction. 


tinue if 


is further 
be trusted far. 
ing, reasonable, 





} 


the alien and the child of the alien, a 
mingling of all the world’s races in our 
our children, 
train alike to an up- 
preciation of America’s ideals—to show 
that human 
opportunity. Can to do 
this if for America 
opportunity, if he works under conditions 


cities, together with own 


and to them all 


them America stands for 


we expect bit 


him dees not mean 
that spefl unappreciated self-sacritice and 
finally a just We can not 
afford to liave sul’en. embittered teachers 


indignation ? 


in our schools, 
“(2) The public may listen to the plea 
of the teachers to the extent of insisting 


upon such increases in educational ex- 
penditures as will barely replace them in 
ihe very modest economic position which 
they held in 1914. This will involve a 
practical doubling of salary funds now 
available. This response would be a 
makeshift, and a half measure at best, 
but if woutd in a marked degree relieve 
ihe smart of injustice which all teachers 


to shift for themselves 
half of their prewar 


feel at being left 


with salaries cut te 
value. 

“(5) The may 
necessity of developing real professional 
standards for teachers. This will mean 
financial reward for teaching 
at such a level as hold the well 
trained and cupable already employed and 
into the system the best of the 


public recognize the 


fixing the 
will 


attract 
young men and women to whose idealism 
and desire to serve teaching appeals as 2 
life work. This can not be accomplished 
by adopting the plan of giving teachers a 
‘living The financial reward 
must be high enough to vie with those to 
which the efficient and successful in other 
professions may hope to attain. The 
establishment of such standards will in- 
volve nearly tripling the salary fund for 
teachers, It would enable school authori- 
ties at once to demand and secure 
properly equipped teachers. It would re- 
move teaching from its present status as 
a ‘stepping stone,’ a convenience used 
to tide over a few years at most, a source 
of pin money for the young woman who 
expects soon to marry and give up teach- 
ing, or for the young man while he studies 
law or medicine. 

“It would make it impossible and un- 
necessary for the greater part of our 
elementary education outside of large 
towns to be left in the hands of girls and 
It would stop the 


wige,’ 


hoys not yet of age. 


We expect him to take | continual flitting of teachers to new fields 








where they hope to find a few dollars 
more pay. 


The resolutions in part are as follows: 


Schoo! Administration. 


1. That there be established a imiini- 
mum salary of S2,000 for teachers. 

2. That 
all boards of 
other has the 


the needs of the 


there be teacher members of 


education, because none 


first-hand knowledge of 
pupils and of the 
teachers. 

3. That 
in each town or city elected by the body 


there be a council of teachers 


of teachers with legully recognized right 
to initiate and participate in determina- 
tion of policies. 

4. That 
each school. 

5. That the school become in spirit and 


there be a teachers’ couneil in 


actually a part of the community, co 
operating with 


ouly in affording places for public meet- 


civie organizations, not 
ings, but also by providing in the course 
of study the means of becoming ac- 
quainited with the economic environment 
of human beings. To this end the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers strongly 
urges upon educational authorities the 
introduction of instructions in industrial 
history. This should clearer 
understanding on the part of the public 


lead to a 


than now exists of our social conditions 


and institutions, A course for high 
schools should include a minimum of 
one year of civies and cconomics and 


one year of American history. 

6. That 
in all normal and other training schools 
for teachers, and that all 
of teachers be made probationary for 
not more than three yeurs. efli- 
ciency may be guaranteed. 

It is the sense of the American 
eration of Teachers that 
of education in a community is rendered 
less efficient by division of responsibility, 
and that the common system of triple 
control, in which authority is divided, 
for example, between a board of educa- 
tion, a superintendent of schools, and a 
city council, should be replaced by a 
single body of control in which all re- 
sponsibility finally centers. 

It is the sense of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers that such authoritative 
body should include classroom teachers 
nominated by the themselves, 
subject to election to be carried out by 
popular vote. 

It is the sense of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers that no teacher should 
have his position placed in jeopardy be- 
cause of opinions held or expressed either 
in or outside of the classroom on any 
social, political, or ecouomic problems so 
long as he does not advocate violence ur 


high standards be maintained 
appointments 
itaset 


Ved- 
wdliministration 


teachers 








the use of unconstitutional methods; and 


we ceprecate all attempts to limit the 
cons itutional rights of any citizen to 
fre ~peech, 

The American Federation of Teachers 
believes that it is in the interest of 
professional efliciency of teachers, and 
therefore in the interest of the schools 


that educational authorities should give 
teachers opportunity attend labor, 
political, and social conventions without 


loss of salary. 

It is the belief of the 
eration of Teachers that 
tious offer the opportunity 
of coming into touch with men and wo- 


American Fed- 

these conven- 
to teachers 
incu engaged in large relations to human 
affairs, thus the inspiration 
that is often needed in school life. 

{i is the sense of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers that the public school 
buildings of commitnity should be 
mide available lawful organiza- 
of citizens discrimination 


discussion and 


supplying 


ny 
to aly 
tian Without 
for of 


ecohouite questions, 


political, 


social, 


Tenure of Office. 


Whereas there is widespread 


hension among teachers regarding tenure 


of office. Therefore, be it 

Resolred, That this organization, 
through its affiliation with laber, use 
every effort to secure laws granting 


tenure of office along the following lines: 
«, After a reasonable probation period, 
permanent tenure during efficiency. 
. All dismissals both during and after 
probation to be for causes definitely em- 
in the law, such 
insubordination, inefficiency, 


bodied educational as 


Sross con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher, ete, 

« After period of probation, dismissal 
for any cause (ineluding inefficiency) te 
he only by a trial board of seven, chosen 
Three by the school board, 
three by the teachers, the six to elect a 
to be either a mem- 
ber of the school board or of the teach- 
At all hearings teachers shall 
Appeal from 
the decision of the trial board may be 
mode to the civil courts, whose decision 


follows: 


as 


seventh, who is not 
ing force, 


be repeesented by counsel, 


shall be final. 
Relations with Organized Labor. 


We hereby declare- 

1. A belief the idea that the union 
mevement among the workers, as well as 
tinong professional groups that have af- 
filinted with hand workers, is a movement 
entilied to protection under the laws of 
the Nation, and is also thoroughly Amer- 
icin in spirit. 

2. A belief that the economic interests 
of the members of labor unions are sim- 
ilar to, if net identical with, the interests 


in 








SCHOOL LIFE, 
of all who work at hard manual labor in 
shops, in mills, on farms, on municipal 
or other Government enterprises, as well 
as those who work at professional pur- 
suits of any legitimate kind, 

3. A belief that in no way do the rights 
of labor conflict with the interests of any 
individual, group, or class, except those 
individuals, groups, or classes of persons 
who maintain their existence by exploit- 
ing for profit the services of those over 
whom they keep economic control. 

4. A belief that the most feasible way 
that has yet been developed in this coun- 
try to obtain for the workers a fighting 
chance for a living wage, and the estab- 
lishment of the principles of economic 
justice, is through the principle of union- 
ization, including both collective bargain- 
ing and an unrestricted discussion of eco- 
nomic problems, 

» A belief that of 
living is in no considerable or important 


the increased cost 
way caused by the wage increases pro- 
cured by labor unions, but is primarily 
due to shortage of goods in Europe and to 
currency inflation. 

G. A belief that the schools should not 
be used by any group of persons for or- 
eanized propaganda or to promote the 
special interests of any group, and that 
no pupil should be hindered in his prog- 
through the or prevented 
from receiving a diploma or from grad- 
uating, because of the adherence to any 
social opinions, or member- 
organization, al- 


ress schools 


political oer 
ship in any political 
though such opinion or membership may 
be offensive to school officials or to busi- 
ness or other organizations, 

It is the sense of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers that history and other 


textbooks ought to contain relatively 
more material on industrial and social 


facts and problems as distinguished from 
political and military eccurreuces, and 
the executive committee is instructed to 
eall attention of publishers to the impor- 


tance of such euiphasis, 





VASSAR PLAN DESCRIBED 


Bulletin Discusses Vocational Confer- 


ences at Women’s Colleges—Out- 
growth of Several Years’ Experi- 
mentation. 





The Vassar plan for college vocational 
conferences, the result of four years of 
experimentation with various plans, is 
described by Louise P. Sheppard in the 
December bulletin of the National Com- 
mittee of Bureaus of Occupations. Miss 
Sheppard says: 

“A fairly thorough canvass was first 
made of the entire college to determine 











il 
the list of subjects which the students 
Wished to have presented and the subjects 
were Which received the 
number of votes. Each speaker 
was asked to give information on cotirses 
which should taken the 
steps necessary to secure a position, and 
the salary paid, for the vecation which 
she presented, 


chosen those 


largest 
college, 


“The conference was held in separate 
classrooms of the recitation hall, between 
2 and 5 Saturday afternoon, Saturday 
being our holiday, The hall bell was 
struck on the hour and the half hour, the 
spenkers understanding that half an heur 
was the time allowed for the format part 
of their talk, but that indefinite time 
after this could be taken fer informal 
discussion, This arrangement made it 
possible for our students to hear a mum- 
ber of vocations described, but only such 
ones us they elected to hear. 

“The doing away with the necessity ef 
sitting through talks in which they were 
net interested in order to hear that in 
Which they were interested was, I believe, 
the main reason for the success of the 
conference, It is important that each 
speaker should have a room at her dis- 
posal during the whole of the conference, 
as it is difficult, to calculate the time re- 
quired for the personal interviews, nd 
there should be ne check to this part of 
the conference, for it is wndewbtedly the 
most helpful of all to the individual. We 
planned to use some of the larger rooms 
a second time, but this made considerable 
trouble, as speakers on the most popular 
subjects, such as business, social service, 
and medicine, were detained by 
questioners nearly two hours, 

“At one of the previous conferences an 
evening session was taken up with short 
speeches by recent graduates telling of 
their experiences in entering various ov- 
cupations. This was very helpful, 
ihese speakers were so near the age of 
our students that they knew instinctively 
the points which their listeners wanted 


ener 


aus 


most to hear.” 


EDUCATION AS ONE OF THE PARAMOUNT 
PROBLEMS. 


A recent vote by the council of the Na- 
tional Economic League on the para 
mount problems of the United States sand 
their relative importance places “ educa- 
tion” as the fourth most important preb- 
lem. Labor, first on the list, had 410 
votes: Americanization, 351; Bolshevism, 
328; education, 327; and universal mili- 
tary training, 289. Universal physical 
training was fifteenth on the list, with 
19? votes, 
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URGE PRACTICAL HEALTH 
HABITS IN PLACE OF FOR- 
MAL INSTRUCTION. 


Speakers at Child Health Conference 
Discuss Ways and Means—Public 
Health Work in America 
Reviewed. 

That practical methods of establishing 
health habits should supplant “ the out- 
worn system of teaching hygiene” was 
the assertion of Dr. FE. C. Gowans, of 
the State department of public instruc- 
tion of Utah, and other speakers, at a 
conference held in New York City De- 
cember 29-31. In Dr. Gowans’s view, 
training in health habits makes an imme- 
diate practical appeal to teachers and 
pupils alike. ‘To illustrate, he described 
the following demonstration of the prac- 
tical method. Visiting a classroom, Dr. 
Gowans asked all hands to be placed 
under the desk, telling the children he 
could not bear to see the hands of human 
beings look like roots or the paws of ani- 
mals, but that on the following day he 
would again visit them to ask for all 
the hands to be on the top of the 
desks, so that he could see clean nails 
and clean hands. When he returned the 
next day, an eager group exhibited their 
hunds in the desired condition. 

Dr. L. Emmet Holt told the conference 
the fundamentals of child health were so 
simple that they could be expressed in 
“The rules of the game” advocated by 
the Child Health Organization, as fol- 
lows: 

A full bath oftener than once a week. 

Brushing the teeth at least once every 
day. 

Sleeping 
open. 

Drinking as much milk as possible, but 
no coffee or tea. 

Eating some vegetables or fruit every 
day. 

Drinking at least 
a day. 

Playing part of every day out of doors. 

A bowel movement every morning. 


long hours with windows 


four glasses of water 


Dr. Holt urged that time be allowed 
in every school day for the teaching and 
practice of these health habits. 

Dr. George Smith, deputy superin- 
tendent of the board of education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., thought that the teachers 
would more readily accept the new work 
of health teaching if it were presented 
as a coherent part of a school plan. 

Dr. J. Mace Andress, of the Normal 
School, Boston, Mass., said that the suc- 
cessful health teaching now being carried 
on in the public schools proved the value 
of appealing to the dramatic and play 
sense of the child. In his opinion this 
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health teaching throws out in painful re- | 





lief some of the failures of present day 
pedagogy. 

Miss Mabel C. 
partment, Newton, Mass., strongly urged 
the use of story and dramatic work in 
teaching health. Miss Bragg also threw 
down the health gauntlet to the teachers 
themselves, stating that they must prac- 
tice health habits themselves if they are to 
teach them convincingly to children. 

Miss Katherine Pritchett, director of 
Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education, showed how in 
actual practice the lunch had 
trained children to eat necessary and un- 
accustomed food, such as green vege- 
tables and milk, and bad secured the 
eating of the right kind of breakfasts and 
suppers for school children. 

Miss Bertha Wood, director of the food 
clinic, Boston Dispensary, told how imag- 
ination and a gift for story telling could 
make even carrots and spinach accept- 
able to children. 

Dr. William H. Burnham, department 
of pedagogy, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., described the therapeutic value of 
“The child who succeeds ex- 
periences a psychic glow that in turn re- 
acts on his mental and physical life,” he 
said. “The child who habitually fails 
becomes depressed mentally and dis- 


srage, of the school de- 


domestie science, 


school 


success, 


| turbed physically.” Dr. 


Burnham gave 


| it as his conviction that much mental dis- 


order can be traced back to failures in 
childhood that a wise home and school 
should have prevented. 

Miss Anne Raymond, Red Cross nurse, 
from Clarksburg, W. Va., gave a vivid 


| description of her health work with the 


mountain children of the South. 

Dr. Willard S. Small, chief division of 
school hygiene, of Education, 
Washington, D. C., plea for 
an elastic health program, the effec- 
tiveness of which must depend = on 
the creative work of the classroom 
teacher. “Any hard and fast system 
for teaching heaith habits would soon 
bring on the paralysis from which 
the teaching of hygiene now suffers,” he 
said. Dr. Small thought a_ strong 
esthetic appeal could be made to boys as 
well as girls in building up an ideal of 
health. The ugliness of dirt and disease 
could be made repellant, while the posi- 
order, and 


sureau 
made a 


tive appeal for cleanliness, 
personal fitness could be shown to be 
quite as essential to the beauty-loving 
side of our natures as any form of mu- 
nicipal art. 

Dr. Robert G. Leavitt, head of the 
science department of the State Normal 





School, Trenton, N. J., told how teachers 








WHAT NORTH CAROLINA SUPERINTENDENTS THINK ABOUT THE 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY IDEA. 


Whereas the work of the school-directed home gardens in North Carolina 
for the past three years has been found to be extremely practical and 
valuable to the communities in which this work has been undertaken 
as an educational and productive subject; and 

Whereas this work requires not more than three 30-minute periods per 
week of school time, but is largely conducted during the after-school 
and vacation hours, at which time the city child needs productive 
occupation of a character-forming nature; and 

Whereas this work has been done largely through a plan of excellently 
graded projects which utilize the out-of-school hours of the child 
under the direction of skilled teachers; and 

Whereas these projects and this work have the further value of interesting 
parents in the work of the school: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the association of city superintendents go on record as 
heartily indorsing the work of the school-directed home gardens to the 

extent of making this problem project subject equal in value and im- 

portance to the work in any other subject throughout the elementary 

grades from four to seven, inclusive, and that definite credits be given 
for this subject as for other school subjects. 


Committee, City Superintendents’ Section, 
North Carolina Garden Association. 


A. S. WEBB, 
JOE S. WRAY, 
FREDERICK ARCHER, 

















could be made enthusiastic in the pur- 
suit of their own health. A thorough 
physical examination and 100 per cent 
correction of physical defects is one of 
the first year requirements of all students 


at the Trenton State Normal School. 
Through the whole course many unique 
devices have been worked out to give 


the students a real appreciation and love 
of the great out of doors. 

Miss Mabel Hill, Dana Hatl, Wellesley, 
and Dr. C. S. A. Winslow, of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., gave interest- 
ing evaluations of the development of 
public health work in America. Be- 
ginning as officials with police powers, 
largely used to abate public nuisance, our 
public health departments next under- 
took the control of disease through the 
modern science of sanitation, and ade- 
quate clinic and hospital service. <A third 
inilestone in this work has now been 
reached in that to-day every public health 
worker must be a health teacher. A 
board of health may secure for a given 
community perfect water and sewerage 
a clean milk and food supply, 

treatment for defect and 
disease, and yet fail to secure health for 
the people if there is no adequate train- 
ing in the hygiene of daily living. Dr. 
Winslow emphasized the fact that this 
training in health habits can be ideally 
given to every child in the classroom, 


system, 


adequate 





HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION ESTABLISHED. 


Establishment of a Graduate School of 
Iducation at Harvard University has 
been assured by gifts and pledges in con- 
rection with the endowment fund cam- 
paign, according to an announcement by 
a committee of the trustees of the uni- 
versity. The announcement says: 

“ The school will be devoted to the train- 
ing of teachers and school administrators 
and to research in problems of teaching 


and administration. It will be estab- 








lished on a graduate basis and will thus | 


take its place on a level with the other 
professional schools of the university, in 
the service of a great profession. 

“The new school will be in effect a re- 
organization and enlargement of the 
courses in education hitherto given by a 
division of the faculty of arts and 
sciences. It will have a separate faculty, 
and will offer the degrees of master and 
doctor upon the recommendation of this 
faculty. 

“The initial resources of the school, 
apart from tuition fees, will be an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000 of which $500,000 has 
been provided from funds already held 
by the university and $1,500,000 has been 
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" INDUSTRIAL-EDUCATIONAL SURVEY HELD NECESSARY IN 
GUIDANCE WORK. 





Committee on Community Organization Finds Need for Coordination—Practical 
Ideals in Vocational Guidance, 





An industrial and educational survey, 
designed to bring out the essential ‘char- 
acteristics of the industrial and the 
educational facilities of a community 
and to evaluate the work done by exist- 
ing welfare agencies, is the first, step in 
organizing for vocational guidance, ac- 
cording to the repert of the special com- 
mittee appointed by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, of which 
Josiah Bradley Buell, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, is chairman, 

Following this survey, according to the 
conunittee, should come the coordinating 
of the various agencies already at work. 
The committee says: “If a community 
went no further than to organize a cen- 
tral committee on which would be repre- 
sented all public and private agencies do- 
ing family case work, attendance work, 
issuing eimployment certificates, placing 
juveniles, giving vocational guidance, 
psychological tests, and the like, an im- 
portant step would have been under- 
taken.” 

The full report is as follows: 


Asa result of its consideration of prac- 
tical procedure in organizing a com- 
munity for vocational guidance your com- 
wittee desires te report on the following 
points: 

I. We are impressed with the neces- 
sity for having an ideal toward which 
to work, as well as a program for prac- 
tical accomplishment. At a given time 
and place the exigencies of a local situ- 
ation will and should determine imme- 
diate methods and policies, but without 
a clear conception of the objective de- 
sired, practicality must defeat its own 
ends. In its broadest aspect all juvenile 
guidance and employment work should 
aim to render to the child the greatest 
pessible degree of assistance not only in 
his educational choices but in his efforts 
to secure real and practical opportuni- 
ties in the industrial world. Its purpose 
should be to make education more truly 
effective by bringing the child, both dur- 
ing his school career and the early years 
of his working experience, in contact 
with the widest opportunities for choice 
and development. This is essentially an 
educational ideal, and it follows that the 
broader the experience of those giving 





raised by public subscription, including 
$500,000 pledged by the general education 
board. The latter gift and the rest of 
the endowment not otherwise named by 
donors will be merged as the Charles 
William Eliot Fund of the Graduate 
School of Education.” 

The school will be opened at the be- 
ginning of the next academic year. 





actual instruction, the more intimate 
their contact with industrial conditions 
on the ene hand, ond their familiarity 
with the child and cdueational faeilities 
om the other, the less will be the need for 
specialized muchinery to accomplish this 
purpose. Toward such an end your com- 
inittee believes every community should 
work, to bring together its Industries 
and its educational system so as to make 
available to each individual child the 
maximum of opportunity, both fn the 
school and in his later life. 


Basic Activities in Vocational Guidance. 


II. It has seemed obvious that certain 
functions, often, it is true, inadequately 
performed, but nevertheless with which 
we have already had considerable experi- 
ence, form a basis for the practical 
uchievement of this purpose: 

1, School census and attendance records 
furnish scientific information net only 
about individual children but supply the 
basic statistics on which the school or- 
ganization rests; 

2. Psychological tests likewise aid not 
only in determining the abi.ities of the 
individual child, but in pointing out the 
educational needs of specific groups; 

3. School scholarships enable children 
who would otherwise be deprived of such 
opportunities, to continue their education 
and growth; 

4. School social case work aid those 
whose homes entail an environmental 
handicap ; 

5. The importance of regular physical 
examination and medical care is every- 
where recognized, 

6. The administration of child labor 
laws and compulsory continuation school 
laws provide safeguards for the transition 
period between school and industry ; 

7. Industrial surveys provide adequate 
information concerning occupational 
needs and opportunities for the child him- 
self as well as for those who are work- 
ing with him; 

8. Educational and vocational guidance, 
on the one hand, assist the child approach- 
ing the age at which school attendance 
is no longer compulsory ; 

9. Placement, i. e., practical assistance 
in securing a position, on the other, as- 
sists the child who must or should leave 
school ; 

10. Finally, follow-up guidance and re- 
placement continue the werk for the first 
few years of the child’s industrial! life. 

These are the basic activities through 
which vocational guidance must be de- 
veloped. 

Ill. It has seemed further evident 
that in any city the following must all 
be carefully considered before the details 
of an immediaté program are determined 
upon. They should not, however, ma- 
terially affect the main outline and pur- 
pose of that program. 

1. The size of the city. 

2. The number of school children. 

3. The organization of the school sys- 
tem (elementary, vocational, continua- 
tion, junior high schools, high schools), 
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4. The local educational and child- 
labor laws. 
5. The character of local industries. 
6. Existing social and public agencies 


concerned with child welfare. 
Survey of Industries and Educational Facilities. 


IV. The first step therefore for a com- 
munity desiring to organize its juvenile 
guidance and employinent work should 
be a survey sufficiently adequate to bring 
out the essential characteristics of its in- 
dustries and its educational facilities and 
to evaluate all the work being done in 
the fields indicated in Paragraph II, by 
either public or private agencies. 

V. The second step should be the co- 
ordination of such work. Your commit- 
tee believes that if a community went no 
further than to organize a central com- 
mittee on which would be represented all 
public and private agencies doing family 
case work, attendance work, issuing em- 
ployment certificates, placing juveniles, 
giving vocational guidance, psychological 
tests, and the like, an important initial 
step would have been taken. 


Central Department Recommended. 


VI. While in most communities publie- 
health authorities do give medical care, 
the school administration does look after 
truant cases and keep school records, and 
either the educational authorities or 
private agencies attempt to meet the need 
tor vocational guidance, placement or 
school case work, and in » few instances 
an ali round program has been projected, 
we know of no community where it has 
been adequately developed. As a basis for 
effective growth, therefore, we recommend 
the organization of a central vocational 
guidance and employment department 
under the board of education. At the 
head of this department should be a 
director responsible to the superintendent 
of schools. His first task should be the 
correlation of the attendance, census and 
other school work with that of outside 
agencies, and a means for this accom- 
plishment might well be a central ad- 
visory committee on which would be 
represented social and health agencies, 
employers’ associations, labor organiza- 
tions, parents’ associations, or any other 
bodies directly concerned with the wel- 
fare of the child. 

VII. Within the department 
should be the following divisions: 

1. Permanent census and attendance, 

2. Educational scholarships. 

3. Psychological service. 

4. Information, research and training. 

5. Guidance, placement and employ- 
ment certification. 

VIII. The staff required for each di- 
vision and the method of administration 
are problems for local determination. By 
the nature of the case it would seem as 
if the work of the division of census and 
attendance, of educational scholarships, 
psychological service and information, re- 
search and training should be mainly 
earried on in the central offices of the 
department. 


there 


Counseling on Placement Work and the Schools. 


IX. By the nature of its work, again, 
the division of guidauce, placement and 
employment certification should be more 
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SCHOOL LITE. 


closely and continuously in touch with 
the schools and the schoo! children them- 
selves, 

A. Under the direction of this division 
there should be in the schools sufficient 
counselors to give intensive service to 
those children approaching the period of 
differentiation or withdrawal. 

Counselors should have knowledge of 
the child based on (1) personal acquaint- 


unce, (2) a cumulative record including 


physical and psychological reports, 
ieachers’ estimate, and school record 
Which should follow the child through 


school and be filed in the central bureau 


at his ewithdrawal, (8) social facts 
gathered from the attendance officers, 


school-case workers, or other agencies. 

Familiarity with various educational 
facilities in the community is) equally 
essential. 

The counselor should hiive knowledge 
of industry based on (1) a general under- 
standing of the factors invelyed in indus 
trial relationship, (2) information about 
local occupational opportunities from the 
division of information, research, and 
training, (3) personal contact with em- 
ployers und processes. 

Counselors should cooperate with and 
seek the assistance of persons in their 
locality whe ure able to give advice to 
and make contracts for chilkiren desiring 
to enter particular occupations, 

B. With organized juvenile placement 
we have had little satisfactory experi- 
ence, Informally, much excellent work 
has been done through the schools by 
principals, teachers, or counselors. 
Formally, both public and private organt- 
zations have had noteworthy experience 
with junior employment bureaus. In a 
smaller community, or even in the high 
schools of a large community the coun- 
sellors, with their knowledge of the child 
and of industry, might naturally com- 
bine guidance with actual placemeiut, re- 
placement, and follow-up. Where the ad- 
ministrative problem makes placement 
through « central bureau necessary, that 
bureau, located in the offices of the di- 
vision, should be in closest touch with 
the counselors giving the guidance. 
Placement might be done through 2 cen- 
tral bureau at which each school coun- 
selor spent one or two days a week. In 
any case assistance to the child during 
this period of transition, between the 
school and industry must be based 
equally on a personal acquaintance with 
the child and his characteristics and an 
intimate understanding of industry and 
its opportunities. 

C. It seems obvious that applications 
for employment certificates ought to go 
through the hands of and be finally ap- 
proved by those responsible for the guid- 
ance and placement of the particular 
child, although final issuance should be 
through a central office. Medical exami- 
nation by physicians within this division 
should be given before each issuance of 
employment certificate. A certificate for 
each job is strongly recommended. Ap- 
plication in person by the parents, as well 
us the child, for the first certificate has 
proven successful in some States. 

X. The evaluation of the success of such 
nu department should depend more on the 
quality than on the quantity of its work, 
und this should be definitely a part of the 
work of the division of information, re- 





search, and training. It is not unreasen- 
able to expect, however, that such a de- 
partinent would (1) increase the per- 
centage of children who remain in school 
after the compulsory attendance age, (2) 
increase the number entering specialized 
vocational schools, (3) make possible the 
classification of children for instruction 
according to their innate ability, (4) 
stimulate the development of additional 
needed courses within the curriculuin, 
(5) decrease the nuinber of children en- 
tering and remaining in jobs which offer 
ho incentive to advancement, and Con- 
versely (6) increase the number who find 
opportunity for such advancement, (7) 
increase the demand for vocational infor- 
mation by teachers, students, and parents, 
(8) stimulate the interest of the entire 
community in the solution of the problem, 


The members of the committee are as 


fcllows: Josiah Bradley Buell, chairman, 
division of industrial studies, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York: Anna &. 


Pratt, White-Williams Foundation, Phil- 
udelphia, Pa.; George Chattield, bureau 


of attendance, New York: Beatrice 
Doerschuk, bureau of yoeational  in- 
formation, New York: Edward Rynear- 


vocntional guidance, 
W. Weuwver, Teachers’ 


lerence MR. 


director of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1. 
York; 


son, 
College, New Jones, 
director, 
New York; W. Carsen Ryan, jr., 
Washington, DD. CL; 


vocational guidance bureau, 
Bureau 
Mir- 


schokurship 


of Education, 


garetl Brown,  vocntional 
committee, New York: Mrs. Alice IK. Vol- 


litzer, director, junior employment sery- 


ice, New York: Merle Higley, Inter- 
church World Movement, New York; 
Emily A. Howd, assistant principal, 
Public School S89, Brooklyn, N. Yo: Mrs, 


Virginia Ake Drew, commercial depart- 


ment, Washington Irving High School, 
New York; M. Gertrude Godfrey, de- 
partment of vocational guidance, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Ruth L. Clark, psychole- 
gist, voentional guidanee bureau, New 
York, 


LITCHFIELD TEACHERS RECEIVE 
INCREASE. 

As a result of the campaign for better 
salaries in Litchfield, Conn., two increases 
have been granted. Some of the teachers 
have had an increase of 75 per cent, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Dillingham, A 
flat increase of S100 was granted to all 
teachers just before Christmas, this sum 
to be paid in the form of a bonus in June. 
The second increase, unanimously voted 
at the January meeting, went into effect 
February 1, and is apportioned according 
to merit. As a result of the provisions 
of this will 
from $50 to S250 additional salary, ae- 


increase, teachers receive 


cording to the value of their services, 
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AMERICANIZATION BILL PASSES 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 


(Continud from page 1.) 


respousibilities are breaking down, that 
ithe Government is trying to do too much, 
aud that matters of this kind should be 
left to the States. We hear that argu- 
ment on nearly every bill that is presented. 

Secondly, that this is no time to expend 
this much money. Before Senators make 
up their minds about the expenditure of 
moneys provided for in the bill, I desire 
to say to them that in talking with those 
who will be responsible for the work of 
Americanization, notably the Secretary 
of the Interior, I have suggested that it 
would be impossible, I thought, to secure 
an appropriation of the size contemplated 
by the bill. I think he is quite ready with 
his assistants to undertake the work on 
less than the amount set forth in the bill. 
Speaking for myself, I shall raise no 
objection to an amendment cutting in two 
the appropriation, though I believe that 
{ can demonsirate to the Senate the 
necessity for the entire amount. At a 
time when we are spending or preparing 
to spend $1,500,000,000 on the Army and 
Navy, it would seem that the Government 
might undertake to spend $12,500,000 a 
year for a limited number of years on 
education of illiterates. ° 

{ think it is fundamental that the 
crentest enemy of democracy is ignorance, 
and our best work for democracy is to try 
to get rid of illiteracy and of ignorance. 
But I am going to raise no objection to 
cutting the appropriation asked for in the 
bill. I think we have reached the point 
where we should cut every dollar that 
we can from the national expenditures, 
without injuring the real work that we 
should do. 

[ think it is economy, if the foundation 
of a building is falling down and a man 
has no money, to borrow the money to 
replace the foundation, or if the buildings 
on a farm need painting, to borrow the 
money to repaint them. That is not ex- 
travagance. That is merely common 
sense, I join with those who insist on 
keeping down the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. All of us are apt to feel that 
the particular bill in which we are inter- 
ested is the particular one on which 
money should be expended and that we 
need not practice economy upon that. I 
confess to a feeling of that kind about 
the pending Dill. 

We are spending in this country for 
education in our public schools and col- 
leges—public institutions, not private—a 
little under $900,000,000 a year. I will 
give the figures that the Government is 
spending. They are very small. The 
appropriation for the Department of Edu- 
cation has been ridiculous in such a 
Nation as this. 

Some say we can not afford it. We 
can not afford not to educate aliens who 
are coming into our country and to help 
educate, in cooperation with the States, 
the illiterates in the various States. It is 
not a State problem more than it is a 
national problem, 


In describing the situation that led to 
the reporting of the committee bill Sena- 
tor Kenyon showed that it had developed 
out of a bill introduced by Senator Hoke 
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Smith of Georgia the session before. He 


then said: 


There were pending before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor bills 
known as the Smith-Towner bill and the 
Smith-Bankhead bill. We had had the 
Smith-Lever bill and the Smith-Hughes 
bill. The Smith-Towner bill provided a 
great plan of education inyolving the ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 a year. It 
also carried within it a program for 
Americanization. The figures $100,000,- 
000 a year were staggering, and the com- 
mittee felt, while I think most of the 
members were kindly disposed to the bill, 
that there was no use of bringing in 
such a great plan of national education 
at this time in view of the condition of 
the public finances; but all were of the 
opinion that the question of Americaniza- 
tion should be treated by this Congress, 


Not in Opposition to Foreigners. 


In response to questions from Senator 
Colt, Senator Kenyon answered that the 
bill could in no sense be regarded as 
“ opposed to the foreign born.” He said: 


I watched these regiments march away 
in the war—the boy from the German 
home, the boy from the Polish home, and 
the boy from the Trish home, marching 
in one step and under one flag; we 
watched them cross the sea, we watched 
them «as they gave their lives in the 
trenches, and they are sleeping now on 
the fields of France. Brave boys they 
were. No; nobody can put this bill in a 
position of opposition to those people. 
We do not have to go back very far our- 
selves to all be foreigners. ‘This is not 
aimed against foreigners. It is to help 
them understand what the ideals of 
America are—give them greater oppor- 
tunity. 

Does the senator, whose judgment I 
value so highly, know that of the first 
million and a half of draftees in the 
Army, when a simple test was made as to 
whether they could read an order in Eng- 
lish or write a letter home, of that mil- 
lion and a half there were 386,000 who 
could not do it? That was 24 per cent. 
One out of every four of those splendid 
boys could not read a common order in 
English, or write a letter home. 

The senater may have seen in Wash- 
ington the all-American regiment that 
paraded here. When those boys went 
into the war, they were of all nationali- 
ties. They could not read or speak Eng- 
lish, any of them, and this regiment was 
gathered together as an exhibition of 
what could be done in the way of teach- 
ing English, and they could all speak and 
write English. Now, there was not a 
list of honor—and we have seen them all 
over this country—of the boys who were 
killed in this war that was not full of 
foreign names, and they did noble serv- 
ice. There is no question about that; 
and while I do not think the senator in- 
tends to do it, I will not permit this bill 
to get in a position of antagonism to 
vur foreign born. ‘There is no such in- 
tention. I do say that language has 
something to do with national solidarity, 
and that a nation that speaks one lan- 
guage has more solidarity than a nation 
that speaks many languages. In some of 
the camps of the war, orders were given 
in over 20 different languages. 
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Early in the debate on the first day 
Senator Chamberlain, stating that he did 
not know yet whether he would favor the 
bill, sakl it seemed that it “ practically 
turns over the educational institutions of 
the several States to a bureau established 
here at Washington; that is, the Bureau 
of Education.” To this Senater Kenyon 
replied: 


The senator is mistaken about turning 
it over to the Bureau of Education. This 
bill does not seek to regulate the States 
in their systems of education. It is only 
if they desire to profit by the appropria- 
tion that they shall adopt, as to this 
illiteracy, such courses as the Secretary 
of the Interior may approve. 


National, State, and Local Interest. 


Following Senator Kenyou's speech on 
the 17th, Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
gave his indorsement of the bill in the 
following words: 


Mr. President, I believe intensely in 
public education; I believe in the obli- 
gation of communities, the States, and 
the Nation to carry the responsibility of 
the education of all the children and the 
responsibility of furnishing, even to those 
who have passed 21 years of age, an op- 
portunity for the acquirement of a com- 
mon-school education. In most of the 
States the fund provided for public 
schools comes from the localities and 
from the State generally, the State con- 
tributing a portion, which is distributed 
throughout the entire State, and the lo- 
calities supplementing that portion by 
taxation of the people particularly to be 
affected, the principle being recognized 
that, while the particular school in a 
county or a municipality takes care of the 
children of that county or municipality, 
the people of the entire State have a 
responsibility in the educational work in 
each locality. So the State as well as 
the locality makes a contribution. 

Mr. President, I believe in extending 
that principle just one step further. 1 
recognize a national responsibility for 
education, and I believe that the Nation 
may well contribute to aid the States. 
and the localities in strengthening their 
schools, improving the qualifications of 
their teachers, and seeing to it that every 
child in our broad land shall have an 
opportunity at least for a fair common- 
school education. There is no purpose 
for which taxation is used that brings, 
in my judgment, such rich returns as 
the taxes paid to train the children of 
our country. Taxation for education is 
the contribution of wealth to the welfare 
of mankind. 


Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, em- 
phasized the protective character of such 
legislation, saying: 


It seems to me it ought to be pointed 
out that the Government primarily en- 
gages in the business of educating. its 
citizens from a somewhat selfish pur- 
pose, namely, that of self-preservation ; 
that the Government realizes that to pre- 
serve and expand and develop and to 
maintain the happiness and prosperity 
of its people it must have an educated 
citizenship, especially where our Institu- 
tions give the same equal rights to all 
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citizens, whatever their condition in life 
may be; and that if we feel it necessary 
to pass compuisery laws to compel chil 
dren preparing for citizenship to seek an 
education we have for the very sume 
reason, indeed for on additional reason 
because of the very large number of 
children, an object lesson in the spirit 
of salf-education to educate the millions 
who are iliternte to become a part of 
our citizenship. 

Tn the discussion on January 21 Senator 
Sterling analyzed some of the racial fae- 
tors in the situation, and objected to the 
compulsory education of aliens between 
21 and 45 years of age. “I think i¢ will 
help us in the cause we are trying to 
promote,” he said, “to have the aliens 
and the citizens of the United States 
on an equality in this respect; that other- 
wise there might be great danger that 
resident aliens would resent the dis- 
crimination between citizens of the United 
States who were illiterate and their own 
illiterates, who have a much better ex- 
cuse for being illiterate than our own 
people have.” 

He later expressed himself as strongly 
in favor of the measure. 


The State’s Duty, Senator Dial Says. 


Senator Dial, of Seuth Carolina, while 
expressing sympathy for the object of 
the bill, believed it remained the duty of 
the State te tuke care of education. He 
said: 


It is ideal, of course, for people to be 
educated, and I hope the time will soon 
come when every person over 10 years 
old in the United States can read and 
write; but that is a question that per- 
tains peculiarly to the States. 

When I went over on the other side of 
the Chamber and looked at the chart that 
the chairman bad prepared, and saw the 
position that my State occupied, I cer- 
tainly felt very reluctant to oppose any 
appropriation for this purpose, and I did 
not get much comfort from that chart, 
except I am thankful that three States 
have a greater proportion of illiteracy 
than South Carolina. That is not very 
much consolation, but it helps. 

Arguments were made by Senators yes- 
terday about the constitutionality of this 
proposed law. I had often thought that 
there was no provision in the Constitu- 
tion whereby the National Government 
could undertake to educate the people, 
but I believe we have stretched the Con- 
stitution to cover pretty much everything 
that the people want; so yesterday, when 
Senators were undertaking to differen- 
tiate and to explain how this bill would 
er would not come under the general- 
welfare clause, I thought that if they 
could not bring it under that clause per- 
haps they could get it under the inter- 
state-commerce clause. I believe if they 
do not get it ui.'er one they will put it 
under the other. I do not want to preju- 
dice their argument, but I thought per- 
haps it would be something like this—that 
it was against the interests of interstate 
commerce for an illiterate man to ride, 
and therefore Congress should appropri- 
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ate money to eduente him, so that he 
could ride better. [Laughter.] 

I do not know whether you could get 
inside the Constitution along that tine or 
net, Mr. President: but it does seem to 
ie, in all seriousness, that it is time 
for Congress to go back to original princi- 
ples, and that we should call a halt on all 
but the most necessary expenditures. 

Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, did 
not want to spend so much money on edu- 


cation. He said: 


What [ would do is not to spend thirty- 
odd millions of dellars to educate these 
forcigners and these illiterate residents 
who may be 21 years of age, but I would 
appropriate every cent necessary to keep 
from this country the periodicals which 
are preaching I. W. W.ism, revolution, 
bolshevism, and other such isms. 

Senator Williams, of the same State, 
Was against the bill because it tended 
toward uniformity, and he was opposed to 
abything that verged on uniformity. Of 
the other Senators who opposed the bill, 
Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, 
quoted one of his constituents to the 
effect that the Americanization bill was 
an “entering wedge for a department of 
education.” Senator King felt the plan 
was constitutionally impossible. The ob- 
jection to Federal action in the educa- 
tional field was formally stated by Sen- 
ator Thomas of Colorade, who said: 


Mr. President, I have listened with sus- 
tained interest to the Senator's consti- 
tutional discussion of the bill. LEvery- 
thing has been said against our power to 
enact any such measure that can be 
offered, and I have no doubt that 50 years 
ago it would have been accepted as con- 
clusive. Such an argument now, how- 
ever, is addressed, no matter by whom, 
almost exclusively to the presiding officer 
und to an empty Senate. That fact indi- 
cates not only the loss of interest in con- 
stitutional questions but the uselessness 
of presenting them. 

I believe that education is a subject 
the power over which was not delegated 
to the Federal Government. I know that 
the police power of the States was not 
so delegated; but the United States has 
built up a police power as the necessary 
offspring of affirmative legislation which 
has been recognized and sustained by the 
Supreme Court and its exercise is as 
common by Federal authority as by the 
States, 

I know that the Congress have en- 
acted laws regarding education. I know 
that many such laws are upon the stat- 
ute books. There is a Bureau of Educa- 
tion in the Interior Department. We are 
familiar with our vocational education 
schemes of legislation, which are in full 
force and which have been actively ad- 
ministered since their enactment. So 
that this is not pioneer legislation, but 
each of the measures to which I have 
referred is in itself a distinet step in the 
direction of ultimate control of the edu- 
eational interests and faculties of the 
country by the General Government, and 
I think the Senator from Utah is abso- 
lutely correct when he defines this meas- 
ure as a step toward the enactment of 





what is known as the Smith-Towner 
hill, designed to create a department of 
education, endow it with genucrous appro- 
priations, and trust to it the duty of 
thereafter conducting the educational 
interests of the country to the exclusion 
of States cither immediately or ulti- 
lately. 

Senator Thomas pointed out that edu- 
cation alone would net solve the problem, 
and concluded : 


I have occupied more time than I in- 
tended and said some things which are 
perhaps not entirely germane to the bill 
I shall probably vote for it. 

Yet I must warn the Senator that he 
must not expect too much from his 
measure. It is merely an abstract scheme 
of education. While it may enlighten 
the minds of many of our benighted fel- 
low citizens, it may not inmrove their 
civic and individual morality or alter 
their conceptions of the character and 
the genius of American govermnent. 





THRIFT STAMP WEBFK. 


With the aid and cooperation of school 
authorities throughout the country the 
Savings Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment is emphasizing the observance of 
the week of March first to sixth as Thrift 
Stamp Week. It is the hope of the Sav- 
ings Division to have every child in the 
country an owner of Thrift Stainps, if 
not of War Savings Stamps, at the end 
of this week. It is not the desire to roll 
up a record of large Thrift 
Stamps, but to call attention to the need 
for making the Government's snrallest 
sjond” easily available for pur- 


sales of 


* Baby 
chase everywhere. 

“Coupled with this sales facilitation 
there should be, of course, emphasis laid 
on thrift teaching during this period,” 
says the Savings Division statement. 
“The Aladdin lamp of compound interest 
should be introduced to the pupils.” The 
Division points out that thrift teaching 
has now been made a purt of the legal 
course of study in the States of Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Oklahoma, and that many 
other States have given it a regular place 
in the curriculum without the formality 
of legal enactment. 

“ Ben Franklin is credited with having 
added to the popular prosperity and com- 
fort of Pennsylvania by the publication 
of his “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” the 
burden of whose pithy remurks was ever 
in favor of sound living and against 
waste and extravagance. The country 
at present is on a money stampede, with 
many people spending both earnings and 
savings to satisfy momentary desires at 
the expense of their ability to lay in or- 
dinary comforts or actual necessities in 
the future. 

“With thrift teaching in schools, the 
coming generation should be proof 
against such waste and extravagance as 
we are now witnessing, and though no 
new Franklin rises up to guide them, may 
live as prosperously as did the Colony of 
Pennsylvania under the pleasant rule of 
Poor Richard.” 
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